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our fighting services — land, sea and air. Highly skilled and competent, they will 
demand of Peace exacting standards of specialisation. The Dunlop Rubber Company, so 
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Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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GATEWAY TO KNOWLEDGE OF THE EARLY BRONZE AGE IN ANATOLIA: THE FAMOUS SPHINX 
OF THE HITTITE PERIOD (2100 TO 1200 B.C.) AT ALACA HUYUK. 


For an article dealing with the subiect. and further illustrations of the sensational discoveries, see pages 78, 79, 8o, 81 
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HE paradox—and the trouble—about British 
foreign policy is that it nearly always involves 

a contradiction. As an imperial State and a com- 
mercial entity we have interests in every 
part of the world; there is scarcely a 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


genius—persistently thought of Spain as a sinister and 
tyrannical personification of evil, though the clash of 
interests and ideas which had formerly made English- 





men see the imperial Spaniard in such colours had, 
in fact, long ceased. But in the century that followed, 
the country-gentleman class, though still retaining 
and even tightening their hold on 
political power, became Continental- 





country anywhere whose concerns may ONE 
not at any moment intimately and 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF JULY 19, 1845. 


minded. They took the trouble to 
travel, and to make foreign friends, 
and to learn the nature and problems 


iid 





directly concern us. Yet as a people 
we inhabit an island which, like our 
forefathers, we have had the good sense 
to secure from invasion, but which also 
tends to keep us, of all civilised peo- 
ples, the most ignorant of our neigh- 
bours, near and distant. We are even 
more ignorant of the rest of the world 
than the people of the United States— 
those traditional and, until recently, 
self-confessed  isolationists—for they, 
despite their hitherto inviolable im- 
munity from attack, are at least com- 
posed of a great and very recent 
mixture of many races. ‘‘ Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we,’’ wrote 
Tennyson of our remote ancestry, yet 
that happened centuries ago. Since 
then, for nearly a thousand years, we 
have been mere and stolid English—or, 
at any rate, British. But the people of 
the United States are, as well as 
English and Scottish and Irish, Czech 
and Pole, Norwegian and Swede, Dutch 
and German, Italian and Finn, Russian 
and Balkan, Spaniard and Greek and 
Negro. And they are all of these within 
a generation or two back. They can Zi 
therefore understand instinctively, if a 
not always rationally, a great deal about 





of their European neighbours, with the 
result that British foreign policy be- 
came realist and consistent. This con- 
tinued into and throughout the greater 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
the country-gentleman class, though 
yielding slowly to the enfranchised 
bourgeoisie, still retained sufficient 
prestige to be able to direct the course 
of foreign, if not of domestic, affairs. 
But since the turn of the -century 
this experienced control has rapidly 
disappeared, until to-day there is 
. practically no trace of it left. Instead, 
there is a constantly shifting and 
emotional tide of popular sentiment in 
our popular attitude to the outer 
world, against which our more know- 
ing statesmen and our professional 
diplomatic experts are almost completely 
powerless. Our foreign policy between 
1918 and 1939 seems in retrospect to 
have been almost insanely inconsistent. 
We never stuck to any line of conduct 
for more than a few years, and almost 
all our assumptions. were made on 
false premises. This was not only bad 
for Britain, but bad—even disastrous— 
for the whole world. 





the rest of the world which is racially 
and geographically hidden from us. 

Yet we control a world empire, and 
trade for our very existence with every 
corner of the earth. We are constantly 
being reminded of other nations, yet etc. 
popularly have almost no idea of their 
true natures and situations. We are 
consequently apt to make the most 


York. 





Broadway. 


orator of the day... 
United States marines, infantry and artillery .. . 
bands of music, companies. and cavalcades, far too numerous for 
illustration shows the procession at a most im 
= by Bowery, and retiring by Broadway, in a brilliant sun-set—time, half-past five o'deck. ‘a J 


f« PROCESSION IN HONOUR OF THE LATE GENERAL JACKSON, AT NEW YORK.” 


“ Tuesday, June 24, was the day fixed for a demonstration of patriotism and respect for the i . ° 

memory of Andrew Jackson, when the t surpassed tnessed New future. It is quite obvious that we 
The procession started from the Park at 2 o'clock; it numbered from 20,000 to 

int in East 


any ever wi 


25,000 men, and voceupled three hours, within a few minutes, in passing a 
‘ It consisted of bands of music playing dirges, regiments of in —h troops, 
. coaches containing a number of distinguished . « « Raval offi is oe 
the urn drawn by four white fear lly caparisoned in "black. 
members of = Rane | Council . 


ing point —rousding} Union —_, 


It remains to be seen whether we 
can do any better in the immediate 
in 
shall have to try. - And, as since we 
shall continue from the circumstances 
of our situation to be affected by 
happenings in every country in the 
Out world, and as it is idle to expect our 

increasingly conscious and adolescent 
democracy to remain impervious to 








unrealistic and even absurd assumptions 
about them which a closer acquaintance 
would have rendered impossible. If their interests 
happen temporarily to coincide with ours, we 
attribute to them every virtue, including an almost 
divine disinterestedness. If, on the other hand, their 
interests or ambitions clash with ours, they become 
invested in our eyes, for the time being, with the 
most satanic and bestial qualities. At the time 
of the Napoleonic Wars, nothing was too good, 
in Britannia’s popular estimation, for Germans 
of all brands: to-day, not unnaturally, nothing 
is too bad. During the Crimea War, Russia was 
the synonym in our mouths for all that was evil: 
to-day she is the bright, shining star of all that is 
good. Our diplomats and traders abroad know from 
experience that such extreme assumptions, however 
momentarily intelligible, are in the long run unreal, 
but they have no way of convincing the British people 
that they are mistaken. If they attempt to do so 
they are apt to make themselves exceedingly un- 
popular. Either the British people are uninterested 
in foreigners and do not want to hear about them 
at all, or they are passionately and momentarily 
interested in some particular species of foreigner and 
have formed a purely imaginative but passionately- 
held picture of them based on the circumstances of 
the hour. Sooner or later, like all unreal assumptions, 
this is apt to lead to real trouble. 

At some periods in the past we have overcome this 
disability by entrusting the control of our foreign 
policy to the minority who were acquainted with the 
outer world, or at any rate with Europe, which for 
all practical purposes was our world up to comparatively 
recent times. In the seventeenth century, for instance, 
we made many terrible, and one or two almost fatal, 
blunders in foreign policy because the country-gentleman 
class, which was wresting political power from the Crown 
and the Crown's private Ministers, was still imperfectly 
acquainted with the world outside the parish pump 
and Westminster. It thought of Europe in terms of 
Quarter Sessions and often, as a result, got its focus 
sadly wrong. Even Oliver Cromwell—a ruler of 
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“Such is the name of a Machine for com Htxameter Latin 
Verses, which is ey ty at the tian Hali, in 

The rate of Sm png is about one verse per 
minute, or sixty in an hour. remains stationary and 
visible a sufficient time for a copy of it to be taken. .. . By 
withdrawing the aan, 3 it may be made to go on continually, ‘pro- 
ducing in one day and night, or twenty-four hours, about 1440 
Latin verses ; or in a whole week (Sundays included) about 10,000. 
During the composition of each line, a cylinder in the interior of 
the machine performs the National Anthem. As soon as the 
verse that the hn a short pause of silence ensues. On the announce- 
ment that the line is about to be broken up, the cylinder performs 
the air of ‘Fly Not Yet’ until every letter is returned into its 

proper place in the alphabet.” 
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those happenings, it seems essential 
that the process of popular education in foreign 
affairs should be speeded up in every possible 
way. One promising phenomenon is the amount 
of foreign travel and, still more important, foreign 
sojourn undertaken by our younger generation 
in the past six years. Our sailors, soldiers, and 
airmen have visited, in the course of their duties, 
France and the Low Countries, Italy, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Greece, Austria, Iceland, the 
countries of the Middle East, French West and 
East Africa, India and Burma, and the Dominions. 
Before they have finished, many of them look like 
visiting China and Japan too. A few of them have 
even visited Russia, while others are making contact 
with Russian troops in Berlin and Persia. This, 
however painful to those who love home and hate 
exile—and what Briton, doesn’t ?—has proved none 
the less a splendid and liberal education. One hopes, 
as an educationist, that it may not end with the 
present generation, and that under whatever Govern- 


“ ment and whatever scheme, military or otherwise, we 


shall continue to send the flower of our youth abroad 
for a year or two between the time they leave school 
and the time they begin their adult careers as 
civil workers and active citizens at home. National— 
or, for that matter, iInternational—Service in 
youth seems to me to be a fundamental part of 
National Education in any true democracy, and 
the sooner we can all forget ancient prejudices 
in this respect, and attune ourselves to the real 
world we inhabit, the better; I am _ convinced 
that a plebiscite taken on this issue in the Forces 
at the present moment would show an overwhelm- 
ing majority in its favour. Unless the new demo- 
cratic rulers of Britain—that is, all of us—are 
given, like their eighteenth-century and aristocratic 
forerunners, an opportunity to cross the seas and visit 
a wider world than our tiny, overcrowded island affords, 
they may sooner or later founder, and Democracy 
and all its high hopes with them, on the fatal rock 
of insular ignorance. 
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MR. T. V. SOONG, WHO HAS BEEN RECEIVED SEVERAL TIMES BY STALIN. 


CHINA’S PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WHOSE VISIT TO MOSCOW 
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HAS INCLUDED CONFERENCES 


AT THE KREMLIN, AND WITH ,THE BRITISH AND UNITED STATES AMBASSADORS. 


Mr. T. V. Soong has had a number of meetings with Stalin since arriving in Moscow 
on June 30, when he was received by the Soviet leader the same day. He met 
Stalin again a week later an the night of July 7, and on the following evening, 
Sunday, paid his third visit to the Kremlin, when he was in conference with Stalin 
into the early hours of the Monday morning. His fourth consultation with Stalin 
was on July 12, and after it Mr. Soong saw the British and U.S. Ambassadors before 
they left for the Big Three meeting in Berlin Mr. Soong, who is a brother of 


} 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, was born in 1891. After graduating from Harvard, U.S.A., he 
concentrated on finance, becoming President of the Central Bank, Canton, in 1924. From 
1925 to 1933 he was China's Minister of Finance, and in the latter year came to London as 
delegate to the World Economic Conference. Among other important financial appoint- 
ments, he has been an executive member of the Board of Directors of the Bank of 
China since 1935. He was in the United States during parts of 1940 and 1941 on a 
special mission, and was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs on December 23, 1941 


An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa ¢ 
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THE HOMELAND OF JAPAN. 


\ HEN American Army and Navy ‘planes have been ham- 

mering Tokyo and other cities by day and night, when 
Japanese troops were reported to be manning’ trenches along 
the coast of the Mainland, expecting Allied landings, it is an 
occasion to obtain some grasp of the homeland of Japan. Our 
‘relief ’’ map of the four principal islands shows the moun- 
tainous character of a chain of volcanic islands, 1200 miles 
long and on an average 120 miles wide. Besides many small 
islands, said to number 4223 in all, apart from those held under 
Mandate. Its population, at the census of 1940, was 105,226,101, 
and increases rapidly. The mainland (Honshu) is 89,011 square 
miles, but the coastline of the four exceeds 17,000 miles and is 
so deeply indented that few places lie far distant from the sea. 
Over-endowed with picturesque but unproductive mountains 
Japan's population crowds into the little plains and narrow 
valleys. Its rivers, productive as they are of electric power, 
are not navigable, and mainly its cities are concentrated in the 
irregular flat belt from Tokyo to Nagasaki. The lowlands are 
almost solid with rice paddy-fields and the pressure of popu- 
lation has farced tillage of every available acre in the foothills. 
Even in the higher lands there are the mulberry groves, pro- 
ducing silkworms and charcoal-burners. Yet not more than 
one-sixth of the land is available for cultivation. These four 
beautiful islands form the Nippon of centuries of isolation 
In 1875 she emerged to become a world Power and to begin 
seventy years of aggression, seizing adjacent islands and 
securing footholds on the Asiatic continent, preliminary to her 
more ambitious moves of recent years, years in which she 
grabbed Korea, Manchuria, and large slices of China, which 
she will have to disgorge. Once Japan loses her shields of 
outposts, as she now recognises, she is faced with the unpleasant 
military fact that she has no defence in depth. Of all her forty- 
five cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, only three are beyond the 
range of the most powerful naval guns. Again, no part of 
Japan lies more than seventy miles inland from the coast, an 
air distance measured in minutes. Already many of her major 
cities are a shambles, and reports say that she is transferring 
her war industries and population as rapidly as possible to 
Manchuria; but the latter is now vulnerable to Fortresses and 
other long-distance bombers. We reproduce the map, drawn 
by Richard Edes Harrison, by courtesy of ‘' Fortune '’ Magazine 


Richard Edes Harrison 
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PARLIAMENTS PORTRAYE 
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F the author is responsible for the description of 
this book, all I can say is that he is modest. The 
photographs are good. They show the Houses of 
Parliament to their best advantage: there are pic- 
tures of the inside of Big Ben; of inspecting Beef- 
eaters—-taken, through a grille, from  under- 
neath ; of the Speaker; of the Lord Chancellor ; 
of Sergeants-at-Arms and Maces; of Members’ 
telephone-boxes, of hat-racks, of almost every 
conceivable thing from almost every conceivable 
angle. But, interleaved with the illustrations, 
there is an admirable essay, witty and sensi- 
tive, free from the cynicism of the witty and 
the sentimentalism of the sensitive. Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy is equally at home with Westminster 
Hall, and with the fantasies of Pugin: he is 
not superior about Barry or about the Prince 
Consort: he does not indulge in easy patron- 
age; and, as when he describes the fire which 
burnt down the Old Palace of Westminster, he 
is capable of a vividness such as Defoe, who 
never lived through it, showed in his Journal 
of the Great Plague. The population of London 
stood across the River in 1834 and _ cheered 
heartily as each new burst of flame broke into the 
sky : it was a show, and they couldn’t do any- 
thing about it. The oligarchy saved Westminster 
Hall: it was a precious thing and had to be re- 
tained. Then, through long years, the industrious 





A REJECTED DESIGN FOR THE NEW PALACE OF WESTMINSTER BY THE ARCHITECT 


THOMAS HOPPER (1776-1856). 


Barry and the romantic medizvalist Pugin were 
commissioned to replace the old structure on a 
grand scale. Their work, almost in its entirety, still 
stands: and Mr. Pope-Hennessy here describes it. 
It is an extraordinary thing, considering the area 
of the Royal Palace of Westminster, that hardly 
anything there was destroyed in the intensive bomb- 
ings except the House of Commons itself. The Devil 
seems to have guided his servants’ bomb to the one 
small bull’s-eye which the Luftwaffe and Hitler 
would have most liked to hit; just as in many a 
London street and district just the one old church, 
or row of ancient buildings, came down while colossal 
modern vulgarities, stretching out on every side, 
remained intact. The approach to the House of 
Commons was damaged, but it was 
unimportant ; so were St. Stephen's 
Cloisters, one of the few bits 
remaining of the Old Palace: but 
it was the House of Commons itself, 
out of all that aggregation of rooms 
and corridors and quadrangles, which 
was the chief object hit: and, 
happily, Mr. Churchill wasn’t there 
at the time. Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
laments it because of its century-old 
associations with great orators and 
great measures. Except for that 
it need not be lamented: it was 
the most uninteresting room in 
the whole aggregation: the House 
of Lords, the Royal Gallery, the 
Robing Room, and the Libraries 





* The Houses of Parliament.” Photo- 
graphed by Hans Wild. With an Introduction 
by James Pope - Hennessy. Illustrated 
(Batsford ; 158.) 


THE 


when the money of the taxpayers. . . 


THE SCALE MODEL OF OLD WESTMINSTER PALACE 
(Reproductions from the book “ The Howses of Parliament" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs, B. T. Batsford, Lid.) 


Ai appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


would each have been far greater zxsthetic losses. 
He isn’t quite right when he says that it accommo- 
dated only about 400 of its 600-odd Members: the 
whole lot hardly ever turned up except on Budget 
Days, and then there were the side-galleries reserved 





HOUSE OF COMMONS PHOTOGRAPHED IN COMMITTEE IN 
BY SIR BENJAMIN STONE, M.P. 


“Yes,” adds the commentator, “ deserted and picturesque is the House on nights 
is being voted by the faithful Commons.” 


for them, of which he 
takes no cognisance. 
It was a reasonable size, 
considering the average 
attendance ; a man could 
speak in it in a conversa- 
tional way and be heard. 
But it was rather op- 
pressive. The House of 
Commons, often turbu- 
lent at the wrong times, 
made Barry lower the 
ceiling on acoustic 
grounds, with oppressive 
results ; and the ventila- 
tion and heating arrange- 
ments were such that 
it was possible in it to 
be stifled and cold at 
the same moment. Sir 


Giles Gilbert Scott 
is engaged upon its 
reconstruction: it 
will be both con- 
venient and desir- 
able to keep it the 
same size and 
shape: the ceiling 
might be raised, 
and the ‘‘air- 
conditioning ’’ im- 
proved : but there 
is no reason why 
old) members in 
the new Chamber 
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THE RUINS OF ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL ON THE MORNING AFTER THE FIRE—OCTOBER 


IN THE COMMONS LOBBY. 
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home, 


shouldn’t feel themselves still at 
“* redecoration.”’ 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy is full of admiration for his 
illustrator, whose photographs were originally designed 
for the American public. He is right: they are 
good. They show the buildings and their surround- 
ings, and indicate the ceremonial which takes 
place in them—though not the most august 
ceremonial of all, namely, the procession that 
takes place before the Opening of Parliament 
in the House of Lords. Mr. Wild’s photographs 
are reinforced by old prints and paintings by 
Hogarth, Rowlandson and others, showing 
Parliament in action and _ proceedings’ in 
Westminster Hall, and he regrets that, in recent 
years, photographs of Parliament in Session have 
not been permitted, so that the modern equiva- 
lents of the old, vigorous pictures of our represent- 
atives in action do not exist—and the familiar 
Chamber gone. I think he has missed something 
here. When I was young I remember this paper, 
and certain extinct papers, like the Graphic, 
publishing double-page drawings of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Asquith and various other 
Great Commoners thumping despatch-boxes, with 
supporters cheering them behind, and opponents 
execrating them in front, all in top-hats. A little 
research might have dug out a few of these 
wash-drawings and woodcuts. 

It is pleasant to find a young author, acute and 
fastidious, stopping on the hither side of preciosity, 
and admitting the general charm and amiability of 
the Houses of Parliament. Pugin, who did all the 
ornamentation, some of it superbly, and who 
quarrelled with his employer (of whom he became a 
collaborator) said it was a classic building with 
Gothic details: this criticism has been tiresomely 
repeated for a hundred years. It has a measure of 
truth in it. Barry (as witness the Travellers’ and 
Reform Clubs) was a Palladian: the Gothic was 
forced on him by people who wanted to carry tradi- 
tion on, and by people who were aware of the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Hall and Westminster 
Abbey. But he did his best, and his best was not bad. 

But he didn’t really know the Gothic: and I 
must say that I am entranced by two rejected designs 
(given in the book) by Thomas Hopper, who appears 
to me, in an age imperfectly acquainted with Gothic, 
to have produced a superb scheme. I do not know 
what the imperfections of his plan may have been: 





1834. 


Barry’s planning was definitely good. 
He may have been so prepossessed 
by his beautiful elevation that he 
left no room for lobbies, cloak- 
rooms, heating-apparatus and all the 
other concomitants of civilisation. 
But I must say that the view of his 
projected building, as seen from 
across the Thames, seems to me 
much more Gothic in spirit, much 
more majestic, much more in keeping 
with our past than the agreeable but 
rule-of-thumb buildings which we 
have. And, although I don’t know 
anything about Mr. Hopper, I sus- 
pect that a man capable of that 
design, which looks like an antici- 
pation of the late F. L. Griggs’s 
dream medizval City, would not have 
permitted all the bogus medizvalism 
with which the inside of the actual 
building was dubiously adorned. 
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A STORM IN THE PACIFIC: WARSHIPS WALLOWING IN MOUNTAINOUS SEAS. 


NOT SINKING, BUT BATTLING WITH MOUNTAINOUS SEAS IN A PACIFIC STORM, THIS U.S. DESTROYER WAS PHOTOGRAPHED IN A DEEP TROUGH BETWEEN WAVES. 


on 
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A U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER OF THE “ ESSEX" CLASS ROLLING SHARPLY IN THE POUNDING SEAS OF A PACIFIC STORM, WHERE WARSHIPS HAVE TO BATTLE WITH HEAVY WEATHER. 


Our two photographs of warships on active service in the Pacific theatre of operations 
reveal graphically the conditions under which the Allied Navies are bringing home 
the war to Japan. It is a far cry from the popular conception of the Pacific as an 
area of calm blue seas, coral isles, and still lagoons, to the reality of a Pacific storm, 
in which heavy warships are tossed from side to side by the battering of waves, and 


smaller vessels almost disappear from view in the deep troughs between mountainous 
seas. But it takes more than Pacific storms to halt the British and United States 
Navies; and although on June 5 the U.S. heavy cruiser “ Pittsburgh" lost her bow 
by a typhoon, and at least twenty other ships of the Third Fleet were damaged, the 
majority were in action again by July 13 
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THE CITY OF THE DEAD:!| BB 
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THIS VIEW OF THE DEAD BUILDINGS OF BERLIN SHOWS, ON THE LEFT, THE FAMOUS 
WILHELMSTRASSE, WHOSE MANY OFFICIAL RESIDENCES INCLUDED THE BRITISH EMBASSY 
AND THE GERMAN CHANCELLERY. NOW IT IS A STREET OF RUINS. 


THE UTTER DEVASTATION SURROUNDING THE POTSDAMER PLATZ, FORMERLY ONE OF 
BERLIN'S BUSIEST TRAFFIC CENTRES. PEOPLE WHO LIVED FOR YEARS IN BERLIN CONFESS 
THEMSELVES NOW UNABLE TO RECOGNISE MANY STREETS. 


N 1940 and onwards, while civilians in England, and especially in 
London, were suffering from continuous bombing raids by the Luft- 
waffe, the residents of Berlin gloated openly over Goebbels’ accounts 
of the destruction of Britain’s capital city, while themselves enjoyed 
apparent immunity. But when the tide of victory began to turn, and 
ANT CENTRE OF Berlin, with her lesser sister-towns, came under the hammer of Bomber 
BERLIN'S UNDER- Command, the Germans promptly squealed that it was criminal for the 
GROUND RAILWAY Allies to bomb their cities. Berlin to-day has reaped as she has sown— 
SYSTEM, WHICH with considerable interest! Press correspondents who first visited the 
WAS A PRIORITY German capital after it had capitulated to the Russians declared that, 

TARGET FOR even with the wanton destruction spread by the Germans in retreat, 
R.A.F, BOMBERS. nothing in Tunisia, France or Italy could compare with Berlin for utter able th 
a devastation. Some reporters who had lived in Berlin for years, and knew ae 
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THE SMASHED 
REMNANTS OF THE 
GLEISDREIECK, 
THE MOST IMPORT- 
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J: BERLIN, THE MODERN POMPEII. 
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ANOTHER AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OVER THE DEAD CAPITAL OF THE REICH, AND 
STRANGELY REMINISCENT OF THE WRECKED BUILDINGS OF POMPEII. THE AREA SHOWN 
IS BETWEEN THE ANHALTER STATION AND THE POTSDAMER PLATZ. 


THE DOMINATING RUIN IN’ THIS SCENE OF RUIN REPRESENTS WHAT IS LEFT OF THE 
ANHALTER STATION, ONE OF BERLIN’S MAIN RAILWAY TERMINI, ONCE USED BY TRAVELLERS 
TO DRESDEN, VIENNA, LEIPZIG, BAVARIA, THURINGIA, AND FRANKFORT. 


every street and cranny, gazed at its ruins lost in amazement and unable (nicHrT.) 

to identify important streets, let alone buildings, buried beneath masses A CLOSE-UP VIEW 
of rubble and charred wood. Berlin to-day lies prostrate, ground to the OF THE RUINED 
dust, as derelict as the ruins of Pompeii. It is but the shell of a great AREA AROUND 
city which, before the war brewed in it by Hitler and his gangsters, THE WILHELM- 
boasted a population of some 4,500,000. Its fate recalls that of STRASSE, WITH THE 
Babylon: “* Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the graven images of BATTERED GERMAN 
her gods he hath broken into the ground.’ Transpose “ militarism ” CMANCRLLERY O8 
for “ graven images,” and “the Nazis" for “ her gods,” and a very Tas Lert. 
complete analogy remains. Will Berlin be rebuilt ? It is highly prob- TOCTERING WALLS 
able that she will—but it would provide an object lesson to future Pn bag onl 
would-be tyrants were her ruins left in their derelict state as a warning pent 

of the price to be paid for wanton aggression. * 
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HE task, the habits and the sentiments 
of an Army of Occupation in a defeated 
country are probably much the same in all 
ages, but there is one feature which differen- 
tiates the surroundings of the British soldier 
in Germany to-day from those of the past. 
The section of the country held and adminis- 
tered by the 21st Army Group and the 
Military Government Directorate contains 
hardly a considerable town which is not 
devastated. The number of damaged buildings in some 
of the Ruhr towns is estimated at between 90 and 100 per 
cent. In Hamburg, the biggest city in the area, it is at 
least 75 per cent. Others have come off more lightly, 
but no big town has escaped. This state of affairs creates 
a shortage of amenities, and in many cases even of shelter 
for the troops. It makes life in the towns uninteresting 
and dismal for them. On the other hand, the open country 
east of the Rhine is almost unscarred. There was little or 
no mine-laying to interfere with agriculture, and now 
the land is covered with wheat, oats, rye and roots, and 
harvesting has begun. There are no such scenic beauties 
as in the American zone in Bavaria, yet a great deal of the 
country is picturesque and most of it is pleasant at this 
time of year. The bulk of the British Army, however, is 
composed of townsmen, and to most of them the charms 
of the countryside provide small compensation for the 
lack of the bustle of city streets. There are no bustling 
city streets anywhere in British- 
occupied Germany. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN GERMANY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


soldier is unaffected by the cigarette shortage and receives 
a substantial issue free, in addition to what he can buy 
as his Naafi ration. Those who have been demobilised 
must be finding the United Kingdom a very different 
place, with inadequate food, wretched conditions of trans- 
port and expensive entertainment. Yet it does not follow 
that all the advantages which the soldier enjoys in Germany 
make for happiness. What affects him most is that, though 
hostilities in Europe are at an end, he is still tied to the 
machine, and the more of a family man he is, the more he 
naturally suffers from nostalgia and restlessness. What 
interests the average soldier more than anything else is 
his release group. That, of course, is partly governed by 
temperament, and there must be many soldiers who do 
not worry about it, but are content to go on with the job 
in hand ; but according to available evidence the majority 
are more concerned with prospects of release than with 
any other subject. 
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take a somewhat cynical view of politicians 
of all parties. 

I hope sincerely that the education 
scheme for the release period will meet 
with the success which it deserves and 
fill the void in the life of the Army of 
Occupation. Theoretically, it is perhaps the 
best scheme of adult education ever drawn 
up, but its real test will come with the 
adaptation of theory to the conditions under 
which the B.L.A. is carrying on its work. Units are in 
many cases impatient to begin, but it is not possible to do 
so on a fuil scale until the necessary instructors have been 
put through courses. The Army Education Corps in 
Germany has to be increased five-fold at a time when a large 
proportion of its present personnel are due for release. If the 
scheme can be got into full working order by the autumn, 
a fine piece of organisation will have been accomplished. 
The obligatory study will amount to only six hours a week, 
but many thousands of keen students will be able to do 
a great deal more than that. The scheme is designed to 
make the soldier a better and more intelligent citizen 
than he was before, but it should also play an important 
part in the secondary réle of diversion during the long, 
hard winter of Northern Germany. The scheme is officially 
described as “ pré-vocational,” and there appears to be 
some disappointment that it is not more fully vocational. 
A great deal of thought has, however, been given to this 

subject by able men and it has 
been decided—rightly, I con- 
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hard to see how more could 
be done in this direction. That 
brings up the question of 
pern.itting the wives of British 
officers and men to come to 
Germany, which has _ been 


deburg, — 
discussed in the Press. One ance, co te Eee—ene 


letter published suggested British, and United States weeps 
that houses should be taken sub-divisio 
over for wives, “even if 


two German families had to be put into one house.” 
This reveals a fantastic misconception of the state of 
affairs out here. It has struck me as possible that a camp 
might be provided where a certain number of wives could 
come on short visits, let us say of one month, to their husbands, 
but I do not know whether that would be praeticable. 
Certainly nothing more ambitious would be at the present 
moment, The soldier's food has never been better; in 
fact, the only doubt is whether, in view of the fact that he 
is not making the great exertions demanded of him in 
battle, the ration is not too copious. The contrast with 
meals at home is remarkable, and if the humblest teashop 
in London could provide food similar in quantity and 
quality to that of the Army, the patrons of the most 
fashionable and expensive restaurants would fight for 
seats in it, 

Again, the soldier has no troubles about transport in 
Germany, though his journey on leave is still slow and 
In this respect the A.T.S. have been hitherto 


tiresome, 


given oue important privilege ; every one of them who has 
gone on leave up to date having been flown home. The 


A MAP SHOWING THE RESPECTIVE ZONES OF OCCUPATION 
NOT YET DEFINITELY DECIDED, AND PART OF THE FRENCH 
On July 1, Supreme Headquarters in Paris announced that in accordance with an agreement reached with the Russians, a readjustment 
of troops of the Red Army and the Allied expeditionary forces within the agreed zones of occupation would start at once. 


movement of British and American troops from that part of the Soviet zone they had been occupying—the British, for example, from 
th, suffering no hitch, except for a 


AUSTRIA, 


the occupation of these areas by t 
temporary difficulty in Berlin concerning the feeding of the Germans in the British zone, since adjusted. 
proceeded satisfactorily to their respective zones as indicated in our map. At the time of writing, the 
m of zones in Austria had not been completed, including the zoning of Vienna. 











he Russians was proceeded 


Perhaps leave comes second. There has been grumbling 
about it, but the fact remains that a certain number of men 
are now going on leave for the second time, and that the 
western theatre of war has been the most fortunate of 
any in this respect. A third consideration present in the 
minds of great numbers of soldiers is that of housing in the 
United Kingdom. Married men know that their wives. 
are in many cases badly housed, and where, as is common, 
the wives are living with their mothers, the prospect of 
obtaining a separate establishment appears indifferent. 
If a large number of soldiers have recently voted for Labour, 
this is probably due in great measure to a belief that if 
the Labour Party reached office it would provide houses 
more quickly than its opponents. Otherwise, the soldier 
does not appear to have taken any deep interest in the 
General Election. A great deal of persuasion was needed 
to induce him to register. It is, however, reported that the 
troops listened to the broadcasts of party representatives 
in great numbers, and this was particularly true of officers’ 
messes, where conditions were generally more favour- 
able. But it has struck me that officers and men alike 


IN GERMANY, BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND RUSSIAN, WITH 


and physical liveliness. Here 
it is vitally necessary that 
the Army should not fail in 
the months to come. 

If I.have used the word 
“boredom,”’ I do not want 
to exaggerate its extent. I 
believe a fair proportion of 
the troops escape it altogether, 
and I see no reason why, when 
younger men, newly called up, arrive in this country, they 
should not find the experience a most interesting one. 
The prospects are that more can be done in future for those 
who are assailed by boredom than has been possible so 
far—and, after all, as I write, it is only two months since 
hostilities came to an end. When giving my impressions 
of the Germans in British-occupied territory in a previous 
article, I said something about the problem of fraternisation, 
and I will add now that in my view the lifting of the ban, 
despite the respectable arguments against it, will make 
for greater contentment among the troops. In general, 
the British soldier is his own good-natured and well-behaved 
self. He has done one deadly job supremely well, and 
now has on his hands another which is safe and easy, but 
which he does not particularly care about. He freely 
admits that it is a job which cannot be avoided, and I do 
not think be would worry much about it but for one inescap- 
able factor. The first job, the deadly one, lasted over five- 
and-a-half years. That is something never to be forgotten 
when discussing Armies of Occupation, or, indeed, any ser- 
vices which the armed forces may be called upon to perform. 


ZONE. 


In other movements, French, 
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A POWERFUL DISPLAY OF BRITAIN’S ARMED MIGHT IN BERLIN. 
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) BRITISH TROOPS IN THE RECENT BERLIN PARADE: MEN OF THE 1/5 QUEEN’S REGIMENT & MEN OF THE NAVY PARADING THROUGH HITLER’S FORMER CAPITAL : THEY ARE MARCHING 
f MARCHING DOWN THE CHARLOTTENBURG CHAUSSEE, * 2 BEHIND THE GUNS OF THE ARTILLERY FORMATIONS. 
Snosage ia staccato Diet taal aicilnchtasichiceschasaticaseabmeetis 
N Friday, July 13, : 
10,000 troops i 
and over 560 vehicles, 
including tanks, guns 
and armoured cars, : 
paraded in the heart of 
Berlin, constituting a i 
powerful display of 
Britain's armed might. 
Every British unit in 
the German capital : 
was represented and 
every arm of Britain's 
Forces—the Navy, the : 
R.A.F. and the R.A.F. [ 
Regiment, ,as well as 
the Army. For the 
famous Seventh 
Armoured Division, 
Berlin was the end of ; 
a journey in which i 
El Alamein, Tunis and | 
the Normandy beach- ; 
heads were milestones. 
The march-past took 
place in brilliant sun- ; 
shine in the Charlotten- i 
burg Chaussée, running i 
through the Tiergarten 
and past the city’s 
Victory Column. The : 
salute was taken by 
Major-General L. O. : 
Lyne, and with himon ; 
the dais stood Major- i 
General Baranov, re- | 
presenting the Russian ; 
Command in the city ; 
Major-General F. ; 
Parks, U.S.A., and | 
General de Beau- ; 
chesne, French Ariny. 
The Tiergarten woods 
on both sides of the | 
avenue were lined by , 
German civilians, C 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TANKS OF THE FAMOUS “ DESERT i 


mostly women and / pats” PARADING DOWN THE CHARLOTTENBURG CHAUSSEE i 


a 
children. < FROM BERLIN’S VICTORY COLUMN, SEEN IN THE DISTANCE. 


+4 
MAJOR-GENERAL LYNE (IN FRONT), COMMANDER OF THE SEVENTH ARMOURED DIVISION C ) THE 


AND MILITARY GOVERNOR OF THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN, TAKING THE SALUTE BE SEEN A SECTION OF THE BERLIN CROWD THAT LINED THE ROUTE 
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HOW BRITISH SCIENCE AND INGENUITY CONTRIBUTED TO 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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RADAR (RADIO-LOCATION) INVENTED AND DEVELOPED UNTIL 
1T WAS \ISED IN THE AIR: AT SEA. AND ON LAND 
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DRAWINGS AND DIAGRAMS SHOWING A FEW OF THE MANY WEAPONS, DEVICES AND TACTICS, BOTH OFFENSIVE AND 


our total kill of German and Italian submarines was recently given as 460— 
and many are still secret. The antidotes to the magnetic and acoustic mines 
were rapidly discovered. The problem of air cover for convoys was also dealt 
with—-by escort carriers, by C.A.M. ships (cargo ships which launched a fighter 
by means of a catapult), and by M.A.C. ships (merchantmen carrying cargoes 
but also equipped with ‘planes and a flight-deck). Of the many methods which 
linked water with land and enabled the land troops to conquer the barrier of 


In our issue of July 7 we illustrated some of the methods whereby the Germans 
had applied their scientific and mechanical ingenuity to the business of war at 
sea, on land, and in the air. Owing to the fact that we are still at war with 
Japan, security reasons prevent the publication of details of many weapons used 
with very great effect in the war with Germany. Many others have, however, 
been removed from the secret list; and our Artist has endeavoured to give in 
the double-page drawing above some idea of the wide range of scientific and 


engineering skill which Great Britain brought to bear on the enemy. At sea, 
many were the devices used against the mine and the U-boat—so successfully that 


water, perhaps foremost is the Mulberry Harbour, whereby we were able to land 
hundreds of thousands of men, their weapons and machines, on what had been 
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DEFEAT THE GERMANS AT SEA, ON LAND, AND IN THE AIR. 


ArTistT, G. H. Davis. 
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THE “LEIGH” LIGHT IN VISE 











DEFENSIVE, WITH WHICH GREAT BRITAIN FIRST COUNTERED THE ENEMY AND LATER DROVE HOME THE GRAND ASSAULT. 


an empty beach. Reinforcing their attack came the supplies of oil, the great defence, by pipe-line and ‘ barrel-flame-trap."’ In the air we developed tactics and 
operation of Pipe-Lines-Under-the-Ocean; and with the spearheads, the Bailey methods of attack and defence; in the latter, radiolocation (radar), still on the 
Bridge, that highly flexible means of bridging gaps of all kinds and sizes. Less secret list at the moment of writing, was one of the outstanding achievements; in 
known, but also an outstanding feat of engineering, were the forts built in shallow attack, the‘ Pathfinder” technique enormously increased the effectiveness of our great 
water, particularly in the Thames estuary. We illustrate as well many of the air-raids. Types of aircraft which testify to the skill of our aeronautical engineers 
life-saving methods exploited. In the war on land we developed new guns and include the Hurricane, the Spitfire, the Wellington, the Lancaster, and the 
new tanks, many designed for special duties. Like the Germans, we were not Mosquito. Many striking developments were made in the production of bomb 
slow to develop the rocket, although for security reasons we are able to illustrate and gun-sights and special compasses, and the growth in size and effectiveness 
only a few of these developments. We also “laid on" a system of petrol of our bombs was far in advance of the enemy's. 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH: THE ACTION THAT EARNED A V.C.; 


FROM A PAINTING BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, UNDER THE SUPERVISI 





THE 1345-TON DESTROYER “GLOWWORM” RAMMING THE 10,000-TON GERMAN CRUISE 


The 1345-ton destroyer ‘‘ Glowworm,"’ in one of the most daring and courageous shock threw him on to his knees, and the noise was infernal, with the upper machi 
sea battles of the war, fought a single-handed duel at point-blank range with the yard of the mast collapsed across the siren-wires and the ship's sirens going full his lef 
10,000-ton German cruiser ‘‘ Hipper,"’ and then, burning and severely damaged, blast, and a; storm of fire from ‘ Hipper's” 8-in., 4-in. and machine-guns. the “*( 
turned in a last desperate gesture of defiance and rammed her huge enemy. A.B. Merritt made his way out on deck, to find ‘‘ Glowworm" listing to star- away, 
This heroic action, which earned the posthumous V.C. for ‘‘ Glowworm's” cap- board. He was able, however, to go forward along the forecastle as tar as “ A" his wa 
tain, the late Lieut.-Commander G. B. Roope, was described to our special gun, where he saw that the bow was compietely smashed in, right back to the spars 
artist by Able Seaman Merritt, C.G.M., a survivor of the gallant little ship's gun-mountings. ‘‘ Hipper'’ loomed up above, showing damage roughly abreast away 
crew. About 9.50 on the morning of April 8, 1940, A.B. Merritt was in the of the forward turret, where the destroyer had hit her. The German cruiser over 
flat below the wheelhouse when ‘‘Glowworm" rammed the “ Hipper.'’ The then steamed away, turning in a circle and raking ‘‘ Glowworm’s"’ decks with other 
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ae 


H.M.S. “GLOWWORM ” 


THE SUPERVISION OF ABLE SEAMAN MERRITT, C.G.M., oF H.M.S. ‘‘ GLowworm.”’ 


N CRUISER 


“HIPPER” 


machine-gun fire. A.B. Merritt was wounded at that point, a steel splinter hitting 
his left eye. But, dimly, he was able to see flames spouting from both funnels of 
the ‘‘Glowworm,” to notice that the director tower on the bridge had been shot 
away, and the damage to the deck caused by fires raging below. Merritt made 
his way over to the port side, where he was ordered to help in heaving wooden 
spars and rollers overboard to support swimmers—the lifeboats had been shot 
away and only one Carley raft was serviceable. Soon after, ‘‘ Glowworm"’ rolled 
over and sank. Merritt, with one officer, Lieut. Ramsay, D.S.O., and twenty-nine 
other ratings, was picked up by the “ Hipper"’ and interned in Germany. From 


RAMMING 


AFTER A SINGLE-HANDED DUEL AT POINT-BLANK 
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“ADMIRAL HIPPER.” 


THE 


RANGE. 


this story by an eye-witness it is possible to visualise the amazing scene as 
H.M.S. *‘ Glowworm "’ charged her huge enemy, as, with sirens wailing and great 
North Atlantic seas washing over her, she hit her adversary “ with all she had" 
and came to her heroic end with the White Ensign still flying. Our painting 
shows the ships at the moment of impact, with the destroyer on fire and the enemy's 
machine-guns blazing away at the decks below. The “ Hipper"’ sustained damage 
that put her out of action for a long time. Commander Roope's last words, reported 
by Chief Petty Officer Jack Townsley, who sat on the ‘“ Glowworm'’s "’ upturned keel 
beside him, were : “* Well, Townsley, | don't suppose we shall ever play cricket again.” 
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POTSDAM: THE VENUE OF THE LATEST “BIG THREE” CONFERENCE. 














THE .STADT-SCHLOSS, ONE OF THE FAMOUS BUILDINGS OF POTSDAM, THE “ ROYAL” 
BERLIN SUBURB CHOSEN AS THE VENUE OF THE LATEST “ BIG THREE” ‘CONFERENCE. 





THE MARBLE PALACE—ONE OF MANY IMPOSING BUILDINGS IN THE GARDENS 
OF POTSDAM, IN THE VICINITY OF THE HOMES OF GERMAN EMPERORS. 
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MR, CHURCHILL GIVING HIS FAMOUS VICTORY ‘ THE HISTORIC WINDMILL IN THE GROUNDS OF SCHLOSS SANSSOUCI, MR. ANTHONY EDEN AT THE R.A.F. TRANSPORT 
SIGN WHILE ON HOLIDAY, BEFORE HE LEFT FOR IN THE ALLIED CONFERENCE ZONE. THE WINDMILL’S OWNER, A MILLER, COMMAND STATION FROM WHICH HE FLEW TO 
THE VITAL CONFERENCE AT POTSDAM. LEGALLY PREVENTED FREDERICK THE GREAT FROM SEIZING IT. TAKE PART IN THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE. 
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>. 
THE LAKE AND GRAND STAIRCASE LEADING UP TO SCHLOSS SANSSOUCI, THE ROCOCO 
ONE-STOREY PALACE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, IN THE CONFERENCE ZONE. 








THE GREAT IN 1763-69, AND USED AS A SUMMER RESIDENCE BY EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 


? THE NEUES PALAIS, TO THE WEST OF THE PARK OF SANSSOUCI, BUILT BY FREDERICK 





Our photographs include some of the many imposing buildings of Potsdam, among 
which the “ Big Three" Allied leaders are in residence and in conference. One of 
Berlin's most charming suburbs, with its series of lakes and boundaries of wooded 
hills, Potsdam is the traditional home of Prussian Kings and German Emperors. 
Perhaps the most interesting of its buildings is ‘the Schloss Sanssouci, a beautiful 
rococo building of one storey in. the area in which the fateful conferences between 





Mr. Ohurchill, President Truman, and Generalissimo Stalin are taking place. Built 
in 1745-47 for Frederick the Great, the Schloss Sanssouci is approached by a broad 
flight of steps, 66 ft. in height. Near by are the Neues Palais, also built by Frederick 
the Great, and the historic windmill, whose legend has it that the miller refused to 
sell it to Frederick the Great when it obstructed the lay-out of the palace grounds, 
and, when threatened with its confiscation, fought his case legally—and won it. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CLAIRE L. CHENNAULT. 
General Chennault, who recently resigned his com- 
mand of the U.S. Fourteenth Air Force in China, 
said that he was resigning for reasons of health and 
because the Japanese had been driven from the 
China skies. Official comment in U.S. is that he 
has been operating for some years in the most 

difficult circumstances. 


GENERAL SLIM, COMMANDER OF THE FOURTEENTH ARMY IN BURMA, 
THE CROWDS ON HIS WAY TO SPEAK AT THE GUILDHALL.’ 


was given a great welcome to London on July 11, not 
but also by the crowds which cheered him vociferously on his 


THROUGH 


Lieut.-General Sir William J. Slim 
only officially at the Guildhall, 
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MR. J. B. CHIFLEY. 
The Parliamentary Labour Party of Australia 
elected Mr. Chifley as their leader in succession to 
the late Mr. Curtin. Mr. Chifley will succeed 
Mr. Forde as Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Mr. Chifley is of Irish 
ancestry and was born in New South Wales in 1885. 


ee ee 
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way there from the Savoy Hotel. During his speech on the Burma campaign, in which he 


SIGNOR PARRI, NEW ITALIAN PREMIER. 
Signor Parri’s Cabinet, as representing the whole 
of Italy, is able to grapple with fundamental prob- 
lems of reform, and Signor Parri,, who was an 
underground leader and is reported to be a tireless 
worker, has promised the Italian people little 
except hardship ~ short commons for the next 

lew mon 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER G. B. ROOPE, V.C. 
The Victoria Cross has heen 'aetumenty awarded to Lieut.- 
Commander Gerard Broadm Roope, R.N., for his great valour 
on April 8, 1940. Commander Roope’s exploit—illustrated on 
es 70-71 of this issue—was as follows : commanding H.M.S. 
lowworm,” he engaged two enemy destroyers, which withdrew, 
aumee the “Glowworm” on. rman heavy cruiser 
si a ” closed “Glowworm” at high speed. Commander 
pe decided to attack with torpedoes ; the “‘ Glowworm ” was 
ering hit and, with the three remaining guns firing, Commander 

Roope closed and rammed the “ Hipper.” 


AT THE TOP TABLE (L. TO R.) MAJ.-GEN. PARKS (U.S.), COL.-GEN. GORBATOV (U.S.S.R.), 
MAJ.-GEN. LYNE (U.K.), AND MAJ.-GEN. DE BEAUCHESNE (FRANCE). K.C.B. 


After a meeting of the newly-formed Council of Berlin commandants—the Komandatura is the 
generally accepted Russian word-—on uly 11 at the Soviet H.Q. 


Gorbatov, 
American authorities would be 


an supplies was li in 


in the Lowisenstrasse, under the 
it was agreed that the British and M 
the population of their respective areas, but 
he immediate future. 


proclaimed his pride in the Fourteenth Army, he returned the compliment, stating that some 


of his best units were recruited almost entirely in London. 


THE REGENT OF IRAQ PHOTOGRAPHED WITH’ THEIR 
MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN IN THE GROUNDS OF 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JULY II. 

The Regent of Iraq, who has been travelling through America and 
Canada, has also recently visited London, on his way home to Baghdad. 
He travelled by air and reached Northolt airport on July 7, and was 
met by Lord Clarendon, the Lord Chamberlain, representing the King. 
He lunched with their Majesties at Buckingham Palace on july 11. 


LT.-COL. SIR FRANCIS SHELMERDINE. 
Sir Francis Shelmerdine, who died on July 9 at 
the age of sixty-three, was the first Director- 
General of Civil Aviation—a position he held from 
1934, ne Eee been Director from 1931. 
A regular soldier (with the Green Howards) from 
1901, he was attached to the R.F.C. in 1915. 


CORPORAL E. T. CHAPMAN, V.C. 

The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Corporal Edward Thomas 
Chapman, the Monmouthshire Regiment, for his magnificent bravery 

pril 2, 1945. Advancing with his section to the assault of the 
ridge of the Teutoberger Wald, he came under heavy fire. Ordering 
his section to take cover, he advanced alone with his Bren gun 
against well-trained and fanatical troops, and single-handed kept 
them at bay. Later he went to the rescue of his company com- 
mander and carried him back, the officer, however, receiving 

another and fatal wound. 


MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY (L.) AND MARSHAL ZHUKOV (R.) WEARING THE INSIGNIA OF 
AND G.C.B, RESPECTIVELY AFTER THEIR INVESTITURE BY F.-M. MONTGOMERY. 


At a ceremonial parade on the western approach to the Brandenburg Gate, on July 12, Field- 

Marshal Montgomery, in the name of 

larshal Rokossovsky with the K.C.B. 

guard of honour was mounted by the % ~All Goonadien Guards and also in the parade were 
tanks of the 8th Hussars and armoured cars of the Iith Hussars. 


wr ant gnnns Marshal Zhukov with the C.C.B sad 


commanders received the K.B.E 
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EUROPEAN NEWSREEL: TOPICAL POST-WAR PICTURES FROM THE CONTINENT. 





THE U.S. CRUISER ‘‘ AUGUSTA,” WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON BOARD, STEAMING THROUGH 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL ESCORTED BY BRITISH WARSHIPS. 


As the U.S. cruiser “ Augusta,” carrying President Truman on the first stage of his journey to 
Potsdam for the “‘ Big Three’ Conference, steamed through the English Channel, seven British war- 
ships moved out to escort her to Antwerp. The British escort consisted of the cruiser “ Birmingham ” 
and six destroyers, 4 of which are seen in our photograph, taken from a British naval aircraft 
as the convoy Downs. The President disembarked at Antwerp on the morning of July 15, 
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AN ANTWERP CROWD CHEERING PRESIDENT TRUMAN (LEFT) AS HE DROVE AWAY 
TO BRUSSELS, WHENCE HE FLEW TO BERLIN FOR THE CONFERENCE. 


leaving —_ immediately by road for Brussels, whence he flew to Berlin. With the President was 
Mr. James yo - (Secretary of State), seen seated next to him in the car at Antwerp, where, as he 
drove away the dock, a cheering crowd gave him his first welcome to Europe as President of 
the United States. The aircraft in which the President flew to Berlin, and which had the 
flags of thirty nations painted on her nose, had been President Roosevelt’s personal aeroplane. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN PARIS DURING THE FIRST BASTILLE FRENCH LIBERATED PRISONERS CARRYING A WOODEN AN INTERIOR VIEW OF GOERING’S PRIVATE AEROPLANE, 
DAY CELEBRATION FOR SIX YEARS. CRUCIFIX MEMORIAL TO VICTIMS OF BRUTALITY. NOW IN PARIS, TO BE USED TO CURE SICK CHILDREN. 

The 156th anniversary of the storming of the Bastille was the occasion of the first public celebration of the historic event for six Pum This’ photograph shows part of the comfortable interior of an 
ulle aeroplane, once the private property of Goering, now to be used to 


and Paris marked the occasion with three days of parades and services: Troops who shared in a parade at which General de 


the convalescence of sick children. The aircraft is in Paris, and 


took the salute included British, American, Canadian and Belgian contingents. Some of the British troops are seen marching past the speed 
will be used to cure French children of whooping-cough by taking 


beflagged Bastille Monument. Another celebration was an open-air oe | to the mousy of all victims of German brutality, at which 
themselves inmates of German 


whom were 
Uw, Fs for the ceremony. 


a huge wooden crucifix designed as their memorial was carried by bearers, many 
concentration camps, and who wore their striped prison 





THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE AT RHEIMS, SCENE OF GERMANY'S UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 
TO THE ALLIES, NOW TO BE PRESERVED AS AN HISTORIC BUILDING. 


This little schoolhouse at Rheims, where, in the early hours of May 7, 1945, emissaries of Admiral 

Doenitz tendered the unconditional surrender of Germany's military forces to the Allies, was the scene 

of another ceremony recently, when it was handed over by General Lord to the Mayor of Rheims to 

be preserved as an historic building. Everything inside the schoolhouse is to be left exactly as it was 
when the capitulation of Germany was signed, on behalf of Doenitz, by General Jodi. 


them for flights 5000 ft. up—a treatment discovered just before the 
war began. 


AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE AIRCRAFT, ONCE THE PROPERTY OF GOERING, WHICH 
1S TO BE USED FOR THE BENEFIT OF SICK FRENCH CHILDREN. 


Reference to this intoventing aircraft has been made above. This view of it shows its comfortable 
Pp tions and streamii appearance. Luxuriously fitted throughout, it is a special Ju 52/3m, 
equip’ with three U.S. motors, and was used by the German Air Marshal as his personal transport 
acrop! . It was presented to the French Air Minister, M. Charles Tillon, by the officers of the 
French Transport Group I11/15, and was consigned by him to its present purpose of mercy. 
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THE PEACEFUL BEACHES OF DUNKIRK. 





DUNKIRK FROM THE AIR, SHOWING THE DOCKS AND TOWN, A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
SHORTLY AFTER THE GERMAN SURRENDER. 





THE BEACHES OF DUNKIRK: THE SCENE OF THE GREAT EVACUATION, NOW DESERTED 
AND PEACEFUL UNDER QUIET SKIES. 





ANOTHER AIR VIEW OF THE DUNKIRK BEACHES. NOW A PEACEFUL SEASIDE SCENE, 
ONCE A ROARING INFERNO OF DIVE-BOMBING AND SHELLING. 


Our aerial views of the port and beaches of Dunkirk, taken shortly after the German surrender, are 
in striking contrast to the photographs and drawings which we published in our issue of June 8, 1940, 
pictures which showed the beaches crowded with men, the sea full of ships of every conceivable 
description, and the skies filled with dive-bombers and fighters, shell-bursts and billowing clouds of 
smoke. Yet our present pictures, while serving to recall perhaps the most successful evacuation of 
history, may also be of special interest to those who took part in what Mr. Churchill described as a 
“miracle of deliverance . . . achieved by valour, perfect timing, faultless service and resource and 
skill of all.” As our Military Correspondent predicted at the time: “This has not been... a 
victory which decided a campaign, but rather a desperate stand to cover re-embarkation after a great 
reverse, but it may have a still greater effect upon our future fortunes, and it contains an element 
»f the miraculous which will give it a very much more prominent place in the annals of warfare.” 
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AN R.A.F. JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER. 


Although jet-propulsion development in Britain has made important strides since the Gloster Meteor 
was first flown in 1943, this machine—now off the secret list and illustrated below—is especially 
interesting as being the only allied “jet’’ fighter to be used in action to date. The Meteor is a 
single-seat fighter powered by two gas-jet turbine Welland or Derwent engines, manufactured to the 
basic design of Air Commodore Frank Whittle. A low-wing monoplane of all-metal construction, the 
Meteor has a wing-span of 43 ft. and a wing-area of 374 square feet. It is 41 ft. in length and 
13 ft. in height. The tail planes are mounted high to avoid the engine blast. A tricycle under- 
carriage is fitted. Armament consists of four 20-mm. Hispano guns mounted in the nose. Experience 
has shown that the turbines are lighter and less complex than reciprocating engines, cause no vibration 
and little noise in the aircraft, use cheaper and less inflammable fuels than petrol and at high speeds 
and altitudes are more efficient than the air-screw and reciprocating engine combination. 





THE GLOSTER METEOR ON THE GROUND, SHOWING THE TWO GAS-JET TURBINE UNITS 
AND THE TRICYCLE UNDER-CARRIAGE. NOTE THE HIGH TAIL PLANE. 





THE GLOSTER METEOR IN FLIGHT, SEEN FROM BELOW; THE ONLY ALLIED “ JET 
FIGHTER TO BE USED IN ACTION TO DATE, 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GLOSTER METEOR IN FLIGHT, DFVELOPED FROM THE PROTOTYPE 
£.28/39 AND USED TO COMBAT FLYING BOMBS LAST YEAR. 
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"| ENGLISH SILVER AND CHINESE 
PORCELAIN OF GREAT PRICE. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN BELL-SHAPED SALT-CELLAR, 
SILVER; 1586, 7 IN. HIGH. SOLD FOR £1950. 


A CHARLES I. SILVER-GILT CUP AND COVER; 1640, 
114 IN. HIGH. SOLD FOR £2200. 








ie 





AN EDWARD VI. STANDING SALT-CELLAR AND COVER, 
ROCK CRYSTAL AND. SILVER-GILT; 1549, 7} IN. HIGH. 
so_p for £5700. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN SILVER-GILT FLAGON; 1594, A COMMONWEALTH PORRINGER AND COVER; SILVER, AN ELIZABETHAN SILVER-GILT TANKARD AND COVER ; 
154) IN. HIGH. SOLD FOR £3100. ciRCA 1650, 9} IN. HIGH. SOLD FOR £1750. 1578, 7} IN. HIGH, SOLD FOR £3300. 






































A PAIR OF cH'YEN LUNG (1736-1796) FIGURES OF ONE OF A PAIR OF FAMILLE NOIRE VASES, 23 IN. HIGH, A PAIR OF FIGURES OF LADIES (K'ANG HSI reniop. ) 
PHQENIXES, 19$ §¥. HIGH. SOLD FOR 2000 GUINEAS, K'ANG HSI PERIOD. 12,500 GUINEAS THE PAIR. 1662-1723), 19 IN. HIGH, SOLD FOR 1400 GUINEAS. j 
iduieidaseinnl * ~eecceed 

Keen bidding }and high prices marked the first three days, July 10-12, of the seen from our illustrations, works of the greatest beauty were involved. The 
sale at. Christie's of the late Mr. R. W. M. Walker's collections. The first two famille noire vases, which brought 12500 guineas, are enamelled with peonies, 
days weré devoted to silver and reached a total of £57,028; the third day, in hydrangea, magnolia, and other flowers in green, aubergine, vellow and white on 
which che Chinese porcelain collection was dispersed, saw a further £35,707 taken. a black ground, and- were formerly in the collection of Count Alexander Erdédy, 
Mr. Walker's collections were of outstanding merit, many of the pieces having of Austria. The tall silver-gilt flagon (shown left centre) is said to have come 


been previously on loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum; and, as can be from Russia and may have been a gift from Queen Elizabeth to the Russian Court. 
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MAGNA CARTA FOR THE NATION; 


“HURCKY ARMY 


RECEIVING 





THE REMARKABLE HELICOPTER: QUEUEING-UP FOR TEA. THE PILOT OF ONE OF A NUMBER OF HELICOPTERS USED IN AN R.A.F. TRAINING COURSE 
HIS CUP FROM A MOBILE-CANTEEN GIRL, WHILE OTHER MACHINES CAN BE SEEN HOVERING NEAR TO TAKE THEIR TURN, 
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JULY 14-15: A REMARKABLE 
LIGHTNING OVER LONDON. 





OF SATURDAY TO SUNDAY, 


THE GREAT THUNDERSTORM 


AN HISTORIC GIFT TO THE NATION: THE LACOCK ABBEY COPY OF HENRY I1I.’s 
THIRD RE-ISSUE OF MAGNA CARTA, 1225 A.D., WITH SEAL. PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN SOON AFTER MIDNIGHT, OF FOKKED 
Widespread damage followed the worst om ape July 9, 1923; it reached its peak early on 
1S. There were forty of lightning a minute, or two flashes every 


This splendid document, which is one of only two extant originals, the other being preserved at 

Durham, shows Magna Carta in its final form, as it still remains on the Statute Book, and it Sunday mereng, 77 

completes the representation of the Charter in the national collection in a most satisfactory ie three seconds. first areas to be affected by the storm, which was caused by a cyclone coming 

The Lacock Abbey copy, illustrated here, has been presented to the British Museum by Miss M from France, 3 and the Bay of Biscay, were Lympne and Manston, in Kent, and Croydon, 
Talbot, and has a nearly complete impression of the first Great Seal of Henry III. ° r photograph was taken at Wembley, with the camera pointing south-west ° 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. {6 
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BY DR. HAMIT ZUBEYR KOSAY, DIRECTOR OF ANTIQUITIES AND MUSEUMS, TURKEY. 


The following article by the well-known Turkish scholar 
Dr. Hamit Zubevr Kosay, Director of Antiquities and 
Museums, Turkey, together with the illustrations, throws 
new light on the little-known Bronze Age in Anatolia, 
and, as Dr. Kosay says, the results of the digging on the 
site at Alaca Hiiyiik were sensational, ‘‘ showing that 
both in point of wealth and of knowledge and social 
development this site could stand comparison with that 
vevealed by the excavations at Ur, in Mesopotamia.” 





EFORE 1939, both Turkish and foreign scientific 
missions were busy in Turkey on the common 
task of throwing light on those parts of the history 
of civilisation in Anatolia which lay in darkness. 
The outbreak of war stopped all this. The Turkish 
Historical Foundation alone has, in spite of the many 
difficulties, taken advantage of the comparative calm 
to continue excavation. 

The purpose of this article is to explain briefly 
the results of the 
Foundation’s ex- 
cavations at 
Alaca Hiyik, 
which the author 
has personally 
directed since 1935. 
These discoveries 
have shed a new 
light on the arch- 
zeology of Anato- 
lia, and as no 
official reports on 
them have been 
issued since 1937, 
much of what 
follows is to be 
regarded as pub- 
lished here for the 
first time. 

The hiyik, or 
mound, is an 
ancient site 
covered by a mod- 
ern village in Cen- 
tral ‘Anatolia, 35 
kilometres north 
of Bogazkéy, or 
Hattusas, the 
ancient capital of 
the Hittites. It 
was first found by 
W. G. Hamilton 
during his journey 
through Turkey in 
1835. He found 
there the now 
famous gateway 
with the figure of 
a Sphinx (front 
page), but as he 
did not know to 
what period or 
people it should be attributed, he merely noted 
it and passed on. Later, other scholars visited it 
and recognised it to be Hittite: G. Perrot in 1861; 
Sir W. Ramsay in 1881; E. Chantre in 1893; and 
Makridi Bey in 1907 explored it and revealed a 
series of dado-slabs, or orthostats, carved in relief. 
None, however, of these scholars was able to under- 
take digging inside the mound. By 1935 Turkish 
scholars had begun to explore sites of particular 
interest to Turkey and its history ; and as there could 
be no doubt that this hill concealed the remains of 
many civilisations, we decided to try and ascertain 
their respective levels by means of a deep trial pit. 
As the work advanced, it became necessary to pull 
down the houses on top of the mound and rebuild 
them elsewhere. The results of the digging were 
sensational, showing that both in point of wealth 
and of knowledge and social development this site 
could stand comparison with that revealed by the 
excavations at Ur, in Mesopotamia. 

The information now gained throws an entirely 
new light on a period of civilisation which flourished 
in Anatolia even before that of the Hittites and 
belongs to the Third Millennium B.C. Beneath this, 
again, is a still older civilisation of the Chalcolithic 
period (i.¢., when copper was first introduced and used 
beside implements of stone) belonging to the Fourth 
Millennium B.C. It is clear that this culture also 
plays an important part in the history of humanity. 

Civilisations represented at Alaca Hiyiik may be 
briefly summarised as follows : 

Byzantine-Roman period : insignificant traces. 


Phrygian period (1200 to 700 B.C.): during this 
period the Phrygians, whose capital was at Gordion, 
came and settled here. They inscribed on the Hittite 
stones inscriptions of their own, which were dis- 
covered by Sir William Ramsay, and remodelled and 
occupied the Hittite buildings. The settlement at 
this period, however, appears to have been a centre 
of secondary importance. 

Hittite period {2100 to 1200 B.C.): the Hittite 
kings, who had established their stronghold and 
capital at Bogazkéy, near by, evidently made Alaca 
Hiiyiik likewise into an important military and par- 
ticularly religious centre. Three, and in some places 
four, Hittite building levels were discovered, but 
in spite of the importance of the site, its Hittite 
name cannot yet be identified from the Hittite texts 
which we possess. The city was protected by walls 
of stone and mud brick based on a rampart of earth. 
It is this wall to which the Sphinx Gate and another 
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objects. The stag, which is thought to be an emblem 
of the sun, recalls the religious beliefs current on the 
borders of Europe and Asia, while the idols repre- 
senting the Goddess of Fertility and the figures of 
bulls bear witness to the strong influence of cults of 
Asia Minor. 

Two graves may be singled out for description ‘as 
typical of the rest. Grave H (Fig. 2) consists of a 
trench running east-west, enclosed with stones 2 by 
4°40 metres, and lies in level V. The body is that 
of a lady of high rank, who is dressed in all her orna- 
ments, with a gold diadem on her head (Fig. 12 ; left). 
She lies in a crouched position, with her head to the 
west. Beside her face, which was turned to the 
south, were placed three idols (Fig. 8); beside her 
hand were two gold balls inside a metal vessel, and 
a gold cup full of jewellery ; at her chin, five pairs of 
gold ornaments in the form of stylised human figures, 
probably idols, arranged in a semicircle (Fig. 4; top) ; 
on her wrists, a 
pair of golden 
bracelets; round 
her ankles, anklets 
with open ends, 
made of silver. 
Beside the bracelet 
were eleven ball- 
headed pins; be- 
neath the idols was 
a metal comb, and 
at her back was a 
gold cup orna- 
mented with 
chalcedony stones 
(Fig. 1). In the 
rest of the tomb 
were found silver 
cups, a copper 
vessel, a silver disc 
with a copper 
hook, three clay 
pots, a metal lid 
and fastenings of 
a wooden box, the 
figure of a bull 
(Fig. 7), made of 
copper covered 
with electrum (a 
natural alloy of 
gold and silver), 
and other objects. 
After these gifts 
were laid in the 
grave, it was 
covered with rough 
wooden beams 
hewn on their 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ALACA HOYOK EXCAVATIONS, TAKEN FROM INSIDE ONE OF THE HITTITE TEMPLES AND LOOKING TOWARDS 
THE SITE (MARKED A) OF THE COPPER AGE ROYAL GRAVES. 


gate, called the West Postern, give admittance. Just 
inside the Sphinx Gate were found two temples, 
belonging to two different periods within the Hittite 
age, one above the other. The later of these has 
been completely excavated and consists of an elaborate 
building 110 metres long by 70 metres wide. Beside 
it streets and private buildings were revealed. In 
this context were found many seals with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, one cuneiform tablet and many pottery 
vessels and metal objects. A remarkable discovery 
was a number of half-worked ingots of iron weighing 
more than 100 kilos in all, and the iron foundries to 
which they belonged. 

Copper Age (3000 to 2100 B.C.) : strictly speaking, this 
should be called the Old or Early Bronze Age, but 
the term Copper Age has become firmly rooted in litera- 
ture. Among dwellings of this period, which contains 
four building levels, were discovered thirteen rich 
graves. These graves lay between levels V. to VII., 
reckoning from the top, and go back to about 
2500 B.C., as all archeologists who have seen the dis- 
coveries are agreed. The burials were those of 
thirteen members of a royal family whose bodies were 
placed inside jars. The finds in these graves con- 
sisted of metal sun-discs, idols and figures of bulls 
and stags. These, which were presumably objects 
of worship, throw an interesting light on the religious 
beliefs of the times. In addition there were found 
ornaments, weapons and vessels which had been 
placed beside the dead as gifts. These are of great 
importance in the history of art, although it is at 
present hard to determine the origins of all these 


(SEE OPPOSITE, AND PAGES 80 AND 81.) 


filled with clay. 
Above this, earth 
was thrown and 
a circle of upright stones was built round the grave. 
To placate the soul of the departed, two oxen were 
then sacrificed and their heads and shin-bones, after 
the flesh had been eaten, were laid in pairs on the 
grave. In other graves, more numerous ox heads 
and bones were found, together with the heads of a 
boar and a sheep. To the south of grave H were 
found the skeletons of some dogs, which it is probable 
were pets of the dead, killed at the time of the funeral 
and buried with their mistress. 

Grave L (Fig. 16) was found at a depth of 9 metres 
from the top in the foundations of the VIIth level. 
The method of interment was the same as that of 
Grave H. Although the bones were more decom- 
posed, the objects in the grave proved that this was 
the burial of another lady of high rank. Examples 
are : a golden diadem (Fig. 12 ; bottom right) ; a silver 
idol with gold shoes and breasts, which was placed 
at the bosom of the corpse (Fig. 19); a copper idol 
(Fig. 17); a silver spoon with a golden handle; a 
gold cup ; a pair of gold and silver bracelets ; (Fig. 20— 
two in top right corner) ; buttons of gold stone (Fig. 20 ; 
top two, right) ; a silver pin with a gold head ; a silver 
jug with a spout and a base of gold (Fig. 21) ; sun- 
discs of silver (Fig. 18); a copper bull covered with 
electrum, etc. Over this grave, the heads and 
shin-bones of five pairs of oxen had been laid with 
great care. 

The other graves contained many other rich gifts, 
more or less of the same kind, but included weapons. 
These were clearly the graves of the males. One 


dagger, of an unusual fineness, is similar to a dagger 
(Continued of posite 
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LIGHT UPON THE THE POSSESSIONS 
PRE-HITTITE OF A LADY 
CIVILISATION OF HIGH RANK, 
IN TURKEY. 2500 B.C. 
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- 2 Sey ~ FIG. 3. A BOWL MADE OF GOLD AND “= 
FIG. I. A GOLD CUP ORNAMENTED 
SILVER HAMMERED TOGETHER. IT WAS 
WITH CHALCEDONY STONES, A MOST 
FOUND IN GRAVE H, TOGETHER WITH 
UNUSUAL FORM OF DECORATION IN THE 
§ VARIOUS OTHER GOLD AND SILVER 
ANCIENT WORLD. IT WAS FOUND IN 
OBJECTS, Pr 
GRAVE H. 3 * eeereenmeennesad 
% a. 
FIG. 2. (ABOVE.) Continued.) 
A MODEL SHOWING The Copper Age folk of Alaca Hiiyiik 
THE ARRANGEMENT had in particular developed their 
OF GRAVE H BEFORE craftsmanship in metal-working to a 
IT WAS COVERED point which could even please modern 
IN WITH BEAMS OF tastes. They possessed great skill 
woop. both as jewellers and as goldsmiths. 
7 They were acquainted with a wide 








variety of techniques—casting, em- 
bossing of patterns in relief, welding 
together by means of cold hammering 








FIG. 4. (LEFT.)GOLD two different metals, so as to heighten 
ORNAMENTS FROM the esthetic effect, making designs in 
GRAVE H: PAIRS open-work, etc. The graceful shapes 
OF STYLISED of the vessels, together with the 
FEMALE FIGURES metallurgical skill we have described, 
(ABOVE) AND SWAS- show that Alaca Hiyiik was the centre 
TIKAS AND INLAID of civilisation in the Copper Age in 
PENDANTS (BELOW) Anatolia. This culture is found west, 

3 Continued overleaf. 
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FIGS 5 AND 6. (ABOVE) TWO 
MAGNIFICENT PINS; THE 
LOWER ONE OF COPPER WITH 
A GOLD HEAD DECORATED 
WITH CHALCEDONY, AND THE 
UPPER OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
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Continued.) 

which was discovered in 
the royal graves at Ur, 
in Mesopotamia. It has 
a blade of iron. In 
another grave, two small 
pieces of iron were found, 
with some other orna- 
ments, of similar shape, 
of gold. They had evi- 
dently been worn to- 
gether—a proof how rare 
and prized a substance 
iron was at this date. 
The poorer people were 
buried in a crouched 
position in pots, the 
mouths of which were 
closed with a smooth 
stone. This type of 
burial has been fre- 
quently found before, at 
Alisar, in Central Turkey, 
and at Ahlatlibel, near 
Ankara. The discoveries 
at Alaca Hiyik, then, 
prove conclusively the 
existence of a high level 
of civilisation In Anatolia 
between 3000 and 2000 
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B.C., which was estab- 
FIG. 7. THE FIGURE OF A BULL PROM GRAVE HM, MADE OF COPPER lished long before the FIG. 5. THREE COPPER HUMAN FIGURES FOUND AT THE HEAD OF THE LADY BURIED 
INLAID WITH CIRCLES AND A BLAZE OF ELECTRUM advent of the Hittites. IN GRAVE MH: PERHAPS IDOLS. 
[Combimued above. itil 
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PRE-HITTITE ANATOLIA: GOLD PLATE AND HEAD-DRESSES. 
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A MAGNIFICENT GOLD CUP 
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FIG. 9. 
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FROM ONE OF THE GRAVES AT 
ALACA HUYOK. 





PRESUMABLY OF WOOD, 
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FIG. 10. A SILVER AXE WITH A 
FROM ONE OF 
AT ALACA HUYUK. 
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SHAFT-CASE OF GOLD. THE SHAFT WAS i 


FIG. II. 
THE THIRTEEN GRAVES 


EXCAVATED GOLD CUP FOUND 








GRAVES. 
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ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT 
IN ONE OF THE 
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FIG. 12. GOLD HEAD-DRESSFES! THAT TO THE 
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GRAVE H, AND THAT AT THE BOTTOM, RIGHT, FROM GRAVE L, 
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bee ere mm pr siiesiniahieidchicnaaiadiiatidaiiniarinaate denial: See a aE 2? 
Fovig, 13. A GOLD JUG OF BEAUTIFUL ] f FIG. 14. A GOLD VASE FROM ALACA HOYUK: AS CAN BE | f° FIG. 15. ANOTHER GOLD JUG, OF somMEWHAT ¥ 
| PROPORTIONS AND WORKMANSHIP | j SEEN, THESE OBJECTS ARE IN A REMARKABLY GOOD CONDITION. SIMILAR DESIGN BUT OF DIFFERENT FORM | 
_ = ~ Per “ - a a 4 y . oles = eS ee Ee eS eS eI ne eg De a es ee ee * 
Continued 

north and east of Alaca Hiyik, 


and bears a more or less homogeneous 
character, but with this difference, that as we approach the frontiers—Van, Erzerum, 
Troy Il-—stronger local characteristics are discernible. The Chalcolithic culture of 
Anatolia (Fourth Millennium B.C.), on the other hand, has a uniform 
which can be followed as far 


character 
as the Danube area. It 


is represented at Alaca 


ee I 


Hiyiik by four building levels and has been very carefully examined 
is a coarse grey and pink ware, but, in addition, 
of an unusual black slip fabric with geometrical 
incised or dotted patterns. 
of stone. 


The pottery 
we find about 5 per cent 
designs in black paint and 
For the buildings, mud brick is used on a foundation 
This type of construction can still be seen in Anatolia to-day, and is 


Continued opposite 
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PROOF OF THE HIGH LEVEL OF CIVILISATION 


3500 YEARS AGO. 
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{ FIG.. 16. A DRAWING SHOWING A RECONSTRUCTION OF GRAVE L. BEAMS STRETCHED ACROSS THE GRAVE AND WERE COVERED BY TEN OX HEADS. 
7 FIG. 19. A SILVER FIGURE FROM 
- —————— GRAVE L, WITH BRE ASTS" AND SHOES 
FIG. 17. A COPPER FEMALE FIGURE g FIG. 18. A “SUN-DISC”” AND A CEREMONIAL STANDARD IN THE FORM OF A STAG; }—~——) OF GORD. 
PROBABLY AN IDOL, FROM GRAVE L. i AS ORIGINALLY DISCOVERED. 
a i 
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ae , , + FIG. 21 A JUG WITH RELIEF DECORA 

FIG. 20 AN ASSORTMENT OF GOLD ORNAMENTS FROM THE ROYAL GRAVES: THE TWO BRACELETS AND TWO BUTTONS i 
; TION MADE oF COLD ANT SILVE? 

; iN THE TOP-RIGHT CORNER, AND THE BROOCH (BOTTOM, LEFT), ARE FROM GRAVE i 
. bk. MAMMERED TOGETHER FROM GRAVE 1 
hisssnshitickdeenvscienii imei ieiesiaictecetaeeiseliiedenstsntiastliiln eee : , : — wT Newer ; 
Continued 


clearly an invention of the Chalcolithic Age which has been found permanently coated with mud Obsidian is pientiful, and the quantity of b 
suitable to the climate and conditions of this country. The mud bricks in this 


ne instrume t 
is quite striking Although virgin soil has been reached at many points at 
period are 35 by 35 by 7°5 cms., but the Copper Age seems to have found them Alaca Hiiyiik, unlike the case of the sites belonging to the Tell Halaf ¢ 
broad and preferred a brick 30 by 30 by 13 cms In the Chalcolithic period chrone culture of North Syria, as yet no pure Neolithic levels have bee 
the bricks, laid a network of reeds, are used to build houses, which are then discovered here 
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BRITISH PRODUCTION OF THE B AIRMAN OCTANE FUEL. 


HEN petroleum was first utilised as a fuel, the only light oil separated from the crude 
mixture was lamp-oil. The situation was transformed at the beginning of the 
century by the invention of the car’s internal-combustion engine, in which oil fuel is con- 
verted into gas. A mixture of gasoline and air is fired by an electric spark, and the flame 
advances from it till the whole volume of the cylinder’s content is burnt. The explosion 
is not a violent one, but moves onward, as a swift compression wave, to press down the 
pistons which set the car in motion. 

With this explanation the motorist is now familiar. But as the motor-car was developing 
it became evident that some oils did better than others, and the choice of oils became 
a burning question. It became more urgent when what every driver knows as “ knocking ”” 
appeared. A too heavy oil might slow the start ; but if the driver were using a too quickly 
burning fuel, then, when pulling up a hill, he might hear 
the ping of the kicks the compression wave was bestow- 
ing on his engine—which was “ knocking.’”” How was 
this to be obliterated ? Evidently by finding a better 
oil; and when the problem shifted from cars to aero- 
planes, the need became a necessity. 

Several expedients were open. Distillation of the crude 
oil was obvious, but distillation cannot separate from 
crude petroleum any higher percentage of oil appropriate 
to the purpose of car’or ’plane engine than already is 
there. So “ cracking ” the heavy oil by decomposing it 
was the invention born of the necessity. Cracking well 
describes it, because the large molecules, containing 
thousands of atoms, of heavy oils were cracked into the 
smaller ones, containing only scores of atoms, of light 
oils. Cracking yielded 28 to 60 per cent. of oil fit for 
burning, and ten years ago the output of the process 
was about gooo-million gallons. Cracking was followed 
by hydrogenation. When the heavy oil under heat 
and pressure was beginning to crack, hydrogen at 
higher pressure was injected, so that it could pick up 
the fragmenting molecules by combining with them, 
and so increase the yield of the fuel sought for the 
airman. Polymerisation, which implied other rearrange- 
ments of the molecules of other sources of oils, 
followed ; and the addition of certain chemicals, such 
as ethyl fluid or tetra-ethyl lead, was found to be a 
valuable expedient in preventing the sudden increase of 
burning which produces the knock flame. Expressed 
in another way, each molecule of lead tetra-ethyl 
effects the combustion of 200,000 molecules of petrol 
vapour and decreases their tendency to knock in an 
engine cylinder. 

Knocking in the motor-car is deleterious; in the 
increased frequency of the kicks or knocks in a high- 
speed aeroplane it is disastrous in its effect on the 
engine. The measurement of the knocking liabilities 
of the fuel’s gas is made in special engines of standard 
design run on the fuel. A thin steel diaphragm is united 
with the cylinder, so that it receives the ‘impact of the 
blows of the knocking. The strength of the blow, by 
the bouncing of a metal pin in contact with the diaphragm, 
is registered electrically. to give a measure of the 
amount of knock. The anti-knock value of any fuel is 
expressed on an agreed scale. This is the scale of octanes. 
The zero point of the scale is that occupied by pure n-heptane, 
which knocks badly when burnt; while pure iso-octane, 
which has high anti-knock qualities, is designated at 100. 
If the engine is run on a mixture containing 65 per cent. 
iso-octane and 35 per cent. heptane, it will record an 
intermediate amount of knocking. This amount of knock is 
that which corresponds to the octane number of 65. 

Owing to the processes already mentioned, cracking, 
hydrogenation, polymerisation, etc., and to other expedients, 
the introduction of chemical retardants, and blending, which 
research has applied to the improvement of the fuel, the 
octane number of the motorist’s petrol continually rises. 
Not many years ago it was between 50 and 55. A yeat 
before the war it was 70 to 75, and in first-quality petrols, 
containing lead tetra-ethyl, as high as 80 or 82. The war 
changed all that modest achievement, because 100-octane 
fuel for the planes which were to go into action against 
Germany was needed. They now have it, and better; and 
Britain has become the source of an even higher quality of 
gasoline, It has given to the fighter-’plane 20 per cent. more 
power in climb and combat. It played a major part in the 
interception and destruction of the flying-bomb, the 
* doodle-bug.”” It has contributed in no small degree to 
the superiority of the Allied Air Forces. 

In 1939, when 100-octane aviation fuel was something of 
a novelty, refineries in Britain did not produce the complete 
range of components required for finished fuels of this type, 
but early in that year a start had been made in home pro- 
duction of high-grade blending agents. Commercial iso- 
octane had been produced at the “ Shell’ plant at Staniow, 
and was designed as what is called a “ feed stock" for 
blending at * Shell’s” refinery at Cyracoa with imports of 
other high-grade stocks to produce finished aviation fuel. A 
second iso-octane plant, which also had been decided on 
before the war by Imperial Chemical Industries, was com- 
pleted before the end of 1940. The development of its 
processes has led to the production of an unequalled * base 
stock,” which plays an important part in the blending of 
the new super-fuel. 

It was at first proposed that refineries for the produc- 
tion of the finished fuel should be designed for construction 
both in Britain and the West Indies. Technical advice was 
freely given and interchanged by the Shell Group, by Imperial Chemical Industries, and 
by Trinidad Leaseholds. Each had its individual contribution to make. Shell’s research 
was directed to the evaluation of different types of gas-oil for blending with hydrogenated 
feed stocks. The evaluation of these feed stocks proceeded at Billingham, and was the 
specific research allotted to Imperial Chemical Industries. Responsibility for design of lay- 
out was divided between Shell, 1.C.1., and Trinidad Leaseholds. 

The complete co-operation of these companies is emphasised ih the name of Trimpell 

a composite of Trinidad, Imperial, and Shell—chosen for the company which operates 
the vast new 30o-acre refinery in Lancashire for the Ministry of Aircraft Production. Two 
years after the first sod had been cut, when the war broke out, all its sections were in pro- 
duction, and now its total yearly output exceeds 150-million gallons. Of this a very large 
proportion is in the form of the unique super-fighter fuel. It is higher than 100-octane, 
and though a figure might be found to grade it, its definition may be left as 100-octane-plus, 
because research may lift the figure higher. E. S. Grew, 
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AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF A_ DISTILLATION UNIT. 
THE CRUDE OIL 1S THE FIRST OPERATION IN PRODUCING OCTANE 
FUEL, 





AN INTERIOR VIEW OF AN HYDROGENATION UNIT. 
GENATION OF THE DISTILLED AND CRACKED FUEL-OIL RAISES 


THIS UNIT 1S EMPLOYED WHEN THE 
FUEL 18 DERIVED FROM COAL. 
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ARTS AND ADVENTURES. 


INCE the first appearance of Sir Banister Fletcher’s ‘“‘ History oF ARCHITECTURE ” 
(Batsford ; £2 12s. 6d.) in 1896, there have been no fewer than eleven editions, one 
of which—the fifth—was reprinted six times, while two others were reprinted once. Now 
a twelfth edition is forthcoming, convincing testimony to the worth and the popularity 
of this comprehensive chronicle of the human building all down the ages. The author 
reminds us that his work aims at displaying clearly the characteristic features of the 
architecture of each country by comparing the buildings of each period and by giving due 
prominence to the influences—geographical, geological, climatic, religious, social and 
historical—which have contributed to the formation of particular styles. How the work 
has grown may be gathered from the increase in the number of illustrations from 100 in 
the first edition to something like 4000 in this new volume. The author welcomes the 
institution of a Diploma in the History of Art by the 
University of London as “ an important step in assigning 
to Architecture its rightful place in the study of the 
humanities.”” He, certainly, has done much by this 
work to make architecture not only understandable but 
most attractive to the general reader—that wider 
public, as he expresses it, which influences and largely 
controls the architecture of to-day. 

Architecturally the Queen’s Hall, in Langham 
Place, had no great standing before German bombs 
destroyed it in May 1941. Sir Banister Fletcher does 
not even mention it, though he gives one brief reference 
to that other seat of entertainment, the Albert Hall. 
But musically both these buildings have occupied a 
prominent position and figure largely in Thomas 
Russell’s ‘‘PHitHarmonic Decape” (Hutchinson; ros. 6d.), 
a record of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which Sir Thomas Beecham founded in 1932. It isa 
Story of struggle and the overcoming of many difficul- 
ties, personal as well as financial. Needless to say, the 
personality of Sir Thomas Beecham figures largely. But 
he does not occupy the full canvas. There are loyal 
supporters and unexpected enthusiasts who stand forth 
with pleasing effect against the sombre background. 
With the faith and optimism which carried Thomas 
Russell and his friends through the decade he describes, 
it is quite possible that the experience they underwent 
will have proved a blessing in disguise. As he himself 


its unstable organisation and the reliance it placed on one, 
or at the best, on a few men. This fault has been corrected. 
The organisation is based on “‘ the support of the widest 
public ever known in Britain, and strengthened by the 
co-operative, self-governing organisation inside the 
Orchestra itself.” For all that, Mr. Russell believes that 
the highest point will only be reached with the return 
of Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Apparently Mr. Russell believes that one of the best 
means of seeing a country is to walk it, for he says 
that in those uncertain days of autumn 1939 he went off 
“ hiking and horse-riding ” while awaiting developments. 
At the other end of England, John Crowe and his wife 
were cycling through Cumberland. ‘“ From the doorway 
of our tent,” he tells us in “ CycLinc In THE LAKE 
District” (Skeffington ; 7s. 6d.), “‘ we watched the shades 
of evening close across the sky, and Crummock Water and 
the fells towards Buttermere Hause merge into the gloom . . . 
We found it hard to believe that another world war was 
inevitable.” His is no mere guide-book to Lakeland: it 
is an enthusiast’s account of various trips by tandem (with 
side-car and child) undertaken by himself and his wife from 
their home in Barrow-in-Furness. They found many of the 
lesser-used roads, not being afraid to get off and push when 
occasion demanded, as it so frequently does in Lakeland. 

Not all will agree with him that the cyclist scores over the 
walker in his ability to savour to the full the freedom of 
the hills and dales; but all must agree after reading his 
book that he has covered most of this delectable corner 
of England. At the same time, one must sincerely hope 
that his enthusiasm will not induce numbers of rowdy 
campers to follow on his trail—youths of the type 
he once met near Derwentwater, where half-a-dozen 
cyclists from Oldham kept the neighbourhood awake 
with their songs. 

It is curiously dramatic to discover that while John 
Crowe was cycling through the peace and quiet of the 
Lake District and Thomas Russell and the L.P.O. were 
giving Bach at Queen’s Hall and planning an Anglo-French 
Festival (only one concert of which materialised), José 
Antonio de Aguirre, President of the Basque Republic, in 
exile in Paris, was setting out on what proved to be a series 
of adventures and vicissitudes which carried him frem 
France and Belgium to Berlin, from Germany to Argentina. 
He tells the story in “‘ Freepom Was Fiesu anv. Bioop 
(Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), and it conveys the impression of courage 
and persistence in taking great risks. He began by losing 
his identity and becoming Dr. José Alvarez, of Panama. 
As such he actually sought, and obtained, permission from 
the Germans in Brussels to go to Berlin, aided by friendly 
South American diplomats. Something of his reactions is 
to be found in one entry in his diary during his stay in 
the German capital. “ Walking through the streets of 
Berlin,” he writes, “is nothjng more than pacing the floor 
of a prison cell. I feel myself at breaking-point, when I 
know that I must remain calm and clear-thinking.” 

Much more dramatic is the story of the Polish 
Jew, Adolf Folkmann, as told by Stefan Szende in 
“ Tue Promise Hitter Kerr” (Gollancz; tos. 6d.). Folkmann saw the march of the 
Germans into Lvov. He lived in the Ghetto there until its final “ liquidation "— 
and his account of that happening makes grim reading. He left Lvov in July 1943 and 
escaped from Poland during the following month by joining the Todt Organisation for 
work in Norway. He fied from Norway over the mountains into Sweden, and it was in 
Stockholm that Szende met him and obtained his story. It is one that holds the attention 
from the first page. But the highlight is undoubtedly the description of the escape into 
Sweden, a journey which took four days and not the ten or fifteen hours Folkmann and 
his nine companions had optimistically calculated when they broke away from the labour 
camp at Mo. They had no map, no compass, no skis, no ropes—nothing save a little food 
and an overwhelming determination. And even this last faltered before they reached the 
end of the journey. When at last they did reach Swedish territory, Folkmann is moved 
to say : “ How strange to wait patiently for men in uniform to come to take you and not 
to feel terror!" This 1s, indeed, a moving story. W. R. Catverr. 
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Here’s te 
the lucky 


And to all those 
beginning to plan 
their own private 
operations again. 
They deserve it, 
and each has his own ideas 
on the subject. Lieutenant 
Commander Smokescreen, for 
instance, assures us that second 
to none in his list of priorities is to stand in the Paddock again, 
sounding the form. ‘“ Now that the Kiel boys are in the bag,” 
he says, “I yearn to hear ‘ Two to one, bar one!’ bawled as it 
should be bawled. Just think of the glorious vista that lies 
ahead from the Spring Meeting at Newmarket to the 
Manchester November Handicap, with everything on all 
fours a potential winner. And all the little meetings— 
Leopardstown, Lewes, Ripon, Thirsk! I ask you! But first, 
of course, a much-needed day in dry-dock, at 
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mouth, Camberley, York 
Hove, Bournemouth, eic. COVENT GARDEN 
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Wee we hard-hearted, we would offer a substantial prize 


to any Genus (or Genius) Homo compiling the biggest 


list of purposes where REYNOLDS Specialised Light Alloy Tubes, 
Sections, Sheet and Strip would advantageously replace many 
existing materials in Engineering, Transport, Architecture and 
a host of other purposes from Darts to Deckchairs. 

But no such list would EVER be complete — you'd certainly 
overlook SOME item where almost featherweight lightness, 
with absence of corrosion (therefore NO polishing or painting) 
would be of vital advantage. We should appreciate your 
enquiries on the subject, for our con- 
sideration during our ‘‘darts"’ to our 


deckchairs _ > e 
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for mental 
recupera- 
tion. 
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® REYNOLDS 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO.LTD. (Light Alloy Division) 


REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTO., BIRMINGHAM, Ii!. 
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a refreshing drink. 
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2LIECTRIC Growing old gracefully is all right in its way, but it’s much more 


exciting not growing old at all. Rich, emollient Skin Deep helps you 


GENERATING SETS stay young and lovely longer. Regular massage with Skin Deep 
helps to smooth out premature wrinkles, to pick up any suspicion of 
a droop round the mouth and whisk away puffiness under the eyes. 
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Born 1820—still going strong 





